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with M. Daladier, which took place at half-past nine in
the evening of September 2nd, that the time limit should
expire at midnight. The French Government were in
favour of a longer delay. The British Prime Minister then
suggested that their respective ambassadors should present
the ultimatum at 8.0 a.m. on September 3rd, making it
plain as they did so that, if the German Government had
not given a favourable answer by noon, Great Britain
and France would consider themselves at war with
Germany, On the essential point M. Daladier could put
forward no objection since he stated that Count Ciano
had just been informed that it was impossible for France
to consider the question of a conference before the German
troops had evacuated the Polish territory invaded as early
as the previous day. But a point of form was involved.
In the course of a conversation between Paris and Rome,
Count Ciano had allowed it to be understood that, in his
opinion, a slight prospect of a German acceptance existed,
provided that the Anglo-French step was delayed until
midday on September 3rd. For its part, the French
Government had agreed to wait.
An hour later, during a second telephone conversation,
but this time with M. Georges Bonnet, Lord Halifax
announced that the British Government could not delay
the fulfilment of its pledges to Poland if Germany did not
give as soon as possible the assurances for which she had
been formally asked. He therefore proposed that the
British and French Ambassadors in Berlin should go the
next morning (September 3rd) at eight o'clock to Herr von
Ribbentrop and demand a reply by noon, but he
acknowledged that for various reasons the French Govern-
ment might act separately. M. Georges Bonnet invoked
military reasons why M. Coulondre's step should not be
taken until noon instead of at 8.0 a.m.
Accordingly at eight o'clock next morning Sir Nevile
Henderson went to Herr von Ribbentrop and discharged
his mission, asking for a reply by eleven o'clock at the